_ objects of considerable interest to the British tion lapsed. 


| far more in touch with the seventeenth century 


old Portuguese navigators were the first to brave 
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Tue Boers of South Africa are just now! form a settlement, however, and the proclama- 
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people, as, indeed, they promise to be for many Company finally took possession of the Cape, 
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interwoven with the history of South Africa, Riebeek landed with a number of colonists, and 
and during the two hundred and forty odd at once set vigorously to work to establish the 
years of their residence south of the Equator, foundations of Dutch supremacy in this quarter 
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these strange people furnish one of the most 
remarkable and interesting of studies. Theirs | 
may truly be said to be a history of arrested 
progress. In thought and in mode of life the 
main body of the South African Dutch remain 


than with the nineteenth. It may be not un- 
profitable to trace very briefly the African life- 
story of these singular people. 

The Dutch were not in the first instance 
the discoverers of the Cape of Good Hope. The 


the terrors of the Stormy Cape as they called it. 
In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape, 
and pushed his way beyond the present site of 
Port Elizabeth. In 1497 that great sailor, Vasco 
da Gama, passed the Cape, and penetrated by 
sea as far to the eastward as the Mozambique 
coast. Although the early navigators occasion- 
ally touched at the Cape on their way to the 
Indies, there seems to have been no regular 
settlement there until well on in the seventeenth 
century. In 1591 Captain James Lancaster, 
with an English squadron, visited Table Bay. 
In 1595 four Dutch vessels, the first fleet to 
cast anchor in these waters, touched at Mossel 
Bay, a little to the east of the Cape. From 
this time fleets of the various nations were in 
the habit of calling at the Cape of Good Hope 
for rest and refreshment, obtaining oxen and | 
sheep from the Hottentot aboriginals, and | 
picking up wild fowl, fish, and green herbage. | 
The British may be said to have been the first | 


to take formal possession of the soil of the Cape | 


of the globe. 

Governor Van Riebeek and his settlers, iso- 
lated as they were, had many difficulties to 
contend with in the early days of their colo- 
nisation. The discipline observed was of the 
most inflexible kind. Herman Van Vogelaar, 
Volunteer, for instance, was in the year 1652 
sentenced to one hundred blows from the butt 
of his musket ‘for wishing the purser at the 
devil for serving out penguins instead of beef 
and pork” In 1657 Jan Wouters, assistant, 
was condemned ‘for blasphemous injuries against 
the characters of females at the Cape, includ- 
ing the commander's wife, to beg pardon on 
his bare knees, to be bored through the tongue, 
to forfeit his wages, and to be banished three 
years.” A sufficiently severe array of penalties, 
surely, for uttering scandal! But the Dutch 
Afrikanders have always remained extremely 
touchy in the matter of slander and libel. At 
the present day, in all parts of South Africa, it 
is the commonest thing to find inserted in the 
local newspaper such an apology as the follow- 
ing: ‘I, the undersigned, A. C. du Plessis, 
retract hereby everything I have said against 
the innocent Mr G. P. Bezuidenhout, calling 
myself an infamous liar, and striking my mouth 
with the exclamation, “ You mendacious mouth 
(Jij leugenachtige bek), why do you lie so?” 
I declare, further, that I know nothing against 
the character of Mr G. P. Bezuidenhout. 1 
call myself, besides, a genuine liar of the 
first class. (Signed) A. C. du Plessis.—Witnesses, 
P. du Plessis, J. C. Holmes.’ 
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This is an actual apology, taken from the 
columns of a well-known South African paper, 
De Afrikaanse Patriot ! 

The settlement, which in the first instance 
was planted at the Cape solely as a place of 
refreshment for the Dutch fleets passing to the 
Indies, slowly increased. Wives were presently 
wanted by the settlers, and a number of young 
girls were sent from the Orphan Houses and 
Homes in Amsterdam. It has lately been sug- 
gested by Mrs Cronwright-Schreiner (Olive 
Schreiner), in an article on the Boers, that to 
these orphans, who became mothers of many of 
the Cape colonists, is due the lack of sympathy 
and interest which the Dutch farmers of the 
Cape now display towards Holland. I can 
scarcely agree with .aat theory. These orphans 
were not the only Dutch mothers at the Cape, 
and the leaven of male and female settlers who 
once had real home. in the Batavian Republic 
was amply sufficient to perpetuate the natural 
love and affection towards the home-land, The 
gradual decay of that spirit of affection towards 
the mother-country was more probably due to 
the difficulties of communication, and the small 
hope, among the majority of the colonists, of 
ever being able to return to their native 
land. They turned to South Africa as their 
true home and abiding place, and in process of 
time they developed for their adopted country 
that passionate love and affection with which 
every Dutch Afrikander now regards it. More- 
over, as the colonists moved ever inland, and 
became more and more isolated. from civilisa- 
tion, and from communion with the mother- 
country, the home instincts of the first settlers 
became gradually outworn and forgotten. 

The settlement of the back country proceeded 
at first very slowly. In 1670 there were only 
some ninety of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s servants who had been granted their 
discharges, and had, with the encouragement of 
the Company, taken to farm- life. These 
ninety men—Dutch mainly, with a few Ger- 
mans and Danes-—may be regarded as’ the true 
ancestors and forerunners of the present race 
of South African Boers. The word Boer, by 
the way, is not, as some suppose, a term of 
reproach. It signifies simply a farmer, or a 
tiller of the soil, but is pronounced as the 
English boor, which word meant originally 
nothing more than ‘agriculturist.’ 

In 1672 the Dutch East India Company pur- 
chased from the Hottentot chiefs, who claimed 
to be lords of the soil, the whole vast tract 
of country stretching from Saldanha Bay to 
the Cape peninsula, The nominal consideration 
for this concession was—to the Hottentots— 
£1600 in goods, but it seems that the actual 
cost to the Dutch was no more than £9, 12s. 9d.! 
Unfortunately, this nefarious sort of bargain 
with the black man has not been unknown to 
British colonists. It obtains, to the discredit of 
Europeans, down to the present hour. 

Between 1685 and 1688 came a most im- 
portant accession of strength to the Dutch 
settlers. Thanks to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., large numbers 
of Huguenots were driven from France. By 
arrangement with the authorities in Holland, it 
came to pass that some of these French Pro- 


testants, to the number of between two hundred 
and three hundred, were taken to the Cape, 
They were granted free passages, as much land 


as they could bring under cultivation, and were | 
assisted with money to buy implements, seed, | 
and other necessaries, on condition of thereafter | 


repaying the same. 
nearly all steady, honest, and God-fearing folk, 
became a source of great strength to the rising 
colony. They planted vineyards and fruit gar. 
dens, asuebanel irrigation, and by the year 1714 
had firmly established the wine industry, and 
made the Cape famous for its wine-producing 
capabilities. Thanks to the vigorous repression 
of the Cape Dutch authorities, these Huguenot 
settlers found it impossible to perpetuate their 
separate nationality in South Africa. They 
were incorporated, perforce, in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and the use of French in 
ofticial matters was forbidden, The young were 
to be taught in Dutch, the reading of lessons 
at the church services in French was preseutly 
suppressed, and every effort was made to oblit- 
erate the nationality of the new settlers. So 
completely successful was this policy that, 
within a hundred years of the Huguenot landing, 
the French language had completely died out, 
and there was but one old man who remem- 
bered it, Resigning themselves to their fate, 
the Huguenots intermarried with their Dutch 
fellow-settlers, and in no long time became as 
completely Boers in thought, language, and 
sympathy as any of their neighbours. 

Among the French names which at the 
present day may be found widespread through- 
out South Africa, from the Cape to the Zam- 
besi, are Marais, Joubert, Du Plessis, De Villiers, 
Le Roux, Malherbe, Du Toit, Malan, Retief, 
Jourdan, Théron, Hugo, and others, Some of 
these are so pronounced as to be unrecognis- 
able. De Villiers, for instance, is pronounced 
by the ny Boers De Filyee; while the 
name Valjean has been radically altered and is 
now spelt Viljoen and pronounced Filyune. 
Although at the present day their names, and 
occasionally their features and dispositions, 
betray their French origin, every man in South 
Africa bearing these Gallic patronymics is as 
completely Boer as any of his fellow-colonists 
owning names of the purest Netherlands origin. 
Their prejudices are also, to the heart’s core, 
as purely and essentially Afrikander Dutch. 
The name of the Transvaal President, by the 
way, is usually 
hard but extremely guttural g. 

Only by slow degrees did the settlers pene- 
trate into the interior of what is now Cape 
Colony. Some of the early governors, it is 
true, sent expeditions to the north to spy out 
the land and make discoveries. Some of them 
even accompanied the expeditions themselves. 
There is a quaint account in the Cape archives 
of the journey of Simon Van der Stell, gover- 
nor from 1679 to 1699, towards the Namaqua 
country. The expedition had not proceeded 
very far upon its course when it was charged 
and put to flight by a huge rhinoceros, At 
that time, and for more than a century after, 
the Cape settlers were seriously inconvenienced 
by the extraordinary profusion of wild animals 
in every part of their country. 
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l | In 1714 the free burgher population of the | years old—and its lessons have gone with them. 
| fl Cape settlements amounted to no more than| At morning and at night, wherever they may 
1 647 men and 341 women, with 467 male and 484] be, prayer and thanksgiving are invariably 
8 female children. The colonists had long been | offered up. It is the fashion among the ‘ Uit- 
; chafing against the arbitrary, selfish, and unfair | landers’ to ridicule the long and somewhat 
| fi) restrictions put upon them by the Dutch East | dreary prayers of these Dutch farmers; yet 

5» |) India Company and its officers. They could only | surely it is to the credit of the Boers that, | 
+ || fl buy goods through the Company at its own price, | amid every danger and difficulty, they have 
s | and the produce of their land, in the same way, | thus preserved their faith, Even when march- 
We had to be sold to the Company at fixed rates. | ing to fight the Zulu hosts under Dingaan in 
4/8] This same produce was thereafter sold by the | Natal, they offered up ae at every halt, 
(1H) Company at vastly enhanced prices to the ships|and the 400 farmers who met and conquered 
g i of various nations putting in at Table Bay. The | 10,000 Zulus at the Blood River in 1838 attrib- 

n severest penalties were enforced against persons | uted their astounding victory to the direct inter- | 

t 1B attempting to evade these regulations. It may, | vention of the Lord of Hosts in answer to their | 

. indeed, almost be asserted that the early Boers of | supplications. 

South Africa were driven to their nomadic, n 1796 the British, by aitrangement with the 
wandering ways by the persecution and one Stadtholder of the Dutch Republic, then a fugi- 

put upon them by their hard masters, the Dutch | tive from the armies of the French Republic, took 

| Bast India Company. 58 pong of the Cape, which‘in 1803 was handed | 

During the last century the Boers spread far | back to the Dutch. In 1806 the British, being | 

Y lf and wide into the Cape Colony, traversing | then at war with the Dutch, again took possession | 


i pathless deserts, waterless karroos, and difficult | 


of the Cape Colony, after a severe struggle near 
mountain country, in search of new homes and 


Cape Town. From that time the Cape has been 


pastures. Many of them were hunters pure | continuously in the hands of Britain. At that | 
by and simple, and followed the elephants for period the European population of the Cape 
t, | their ivory. As they moved inland, magistracies | settlements amounted to 26,720 souls, the bulk 
si were tardily established in their midst, not,;of whom were of Dutch descent. The Boers 
t lest they might lapse into utter barbarians, but | have large families— from ten to fourteen 


to enable an anxious Government to draw its; children is not an uncommon number—tlie 


taxation from the land on which they settled. 
Churches and schools followed the settlers yet 
more tardily. 

It may be said that since the admission of 
the Huguenot element into the settlement at 
the close of the seventeenth century, there has 
| been little addition to the strain of Dutch and 
French blood which mainly composes the pres- 
/ent race of South African Boers. At a fair 
computation the Boer of to-day is two-thirds 
Dutch, one-sixth French, and one-sixth Ger- 
wan or Danish, At the time of the Huguenot 
landing there was also an assisted immigration 
of Dutch settlers to the Cape. There have 
since been few large additions to the original 
stock; and it is curious to find among the con- 
siderable Dutch Afrikander populations of the 
Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, and Trans- 
vaal, how few names are represented. It is 
probable that less than three hundred names 
would exhaust the patronymics of all the Boers 
of South Africa. These names are far spread ; 
and undoubtedly one of the great bonds of 
porethy which link the Dutch colonists of 
the Cape with their kinsmen of the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal lies in the fact 
that they are all closely—one may say 
inextricably—allied by blood and marriage. It 
should be remembered to the credit of these 
people, during their endless wanderings from 
arm to farm, from veldt to veldt, and from 
country to country, that they have preserved 
ure and unmixed their European blood. 
here is no strain of the black race among the 
Boers of South Africa. 

In the same way, far removed though they 
have been from churches and _ pastors, ee 
have yet clung closely to the primitive fait 
of their forefathers. 

Wherever they have trekked, the great 
Dutch Bible—often more than two hundred 


climate is exceedingly healthy, and the Dutch 
all over South Africa have largely increased 
since 1806. In the Cape Colony at the pres- 
ent time there ‘are between 230,000 and 
235,000 Dutch Afrikanders, or Boers. In the 
Orange Free State there are some 70,000 Boers ; 
while in the Transvaal, or South African 
Republic, there are—as far as can be judged 
from the last census of 1890—about 85,000 
Dutch Afrikanders. People who know little 
about the subject talk very glibly about turning 
the Dutch out of South Africa, That is a 
matter of impossibility. The vast majority of 
the Boers are rooted firmly to the soil; they 
care for no other occupation than pastoral 
farming ; and they are not in the least likely 
to quit the fatherland in which they have been 
born and bred for two hundred and fifty 
years past. 

There are, unfortunately, people of British 
blood who seem burning to force on a 
war between British and Dutch in South 
Africa. These people are few in number, but 
they have to be reckoned with. It may be 
well to remind them that in the Cape Colony 
the Dutch Afrikanders (or Boers), who have for 
many years been loyal and contented subjects 
of the British crown, far outnumber the British 
settlers, In the Cape House of Assembly, it is 
well to remember, the Dutch farmers have a 
large majority. In the Orange Free State 
Republic the population is almost entirely 
Dutch. In the Transvaal the Boers probably 
outnumber the British, in spite of the gigantic 
growth of Johannesburg. 

The early Cape governors were not remarkable 
for their sympathy or friendliness for the Dutch 
settlers, aud the grievances of the latter were 
seldom listened to. The fathers of the present 
Dutch population in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State quitted their homes in the Cape 
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_ Colony, and trekked into dangerous and un-| to the doctor. It was exactly what they had of tl 
| known deserts to avoid what they conceived to | said to the officer of the law. them 
be gross and burning wrongs. All these facts; ‘When did you discover Mr Dalton’s death? nore 
- ought to be remembered in an estimate of the) ‘Immediately I got back from the town’— eolict 
present situation in South Africa. We here | the town of Croham—‘before five o'clock.’ those 
| expressly avoid discussing the questions at issue) ‘Had you left nobody in the house, except No 
_ between the Transvaal Government and the | your master? a 
Uitlanders. ‘No one, sir. Jenny (my daughter) came delics 
with me to Croham, to carry some things | mail 
: ne doctor persona new that it was not ‘ 
| A LOCAL VIEW. uncommon fot the ane to be alone in the had . 
CHAPTER III],—THE FLOOD AND THE EBB, house — ‘establishment’ went to the 

| : : town on housekeeping affairs. In warm weather * 
like the present every door and window was 
4 Y left open. The house was about thirty yards 
_ more strongly to the indly and respectful back from the road, from which the lawn was 1? 
feeling with which Mr Dalton’s memory was divided by a low railing. too, \ 
regarded, than the manner in which these ‘At what time did you last see Mr Dalton, ani 
_ journals, mutually hostile in most matters, set Mrs Atkins?” Dr Maitland asked, with an degre 
' themselves against any attempt to make a interest he could scarcely conceal; and if any- ag 
sensation of the sad occurrence of the 5th July. thing could have given pleasure to him that i. 
| There was material enough for sensation, but ane ng have been the woman's actua 
ré | ‘At three o’clock, exactly—the church clock murd 
| y those who gathered the particulars. =~ was striking when I came to say we were sige 
Dr Maitland hardly required a second glance starting for the town; and Mr Dalton took of th 
| to perceive that the vicar’s death had been a out his watch and looked at it,’ oe 
_ violent and painful one. The deadly agent had ‘Did he appear ill at all?’ Inge 
| been strychnia. An empty wine-glass on the ‘No, sir; he was reading ‘a newspaper, with The . 
table by the easy-chair had contained the ® half-glass of wine near him on the table: es 

_ poison. How it had come there, in the wine ing May cloud 
Mr Dalton had been sipping, the doctor did “ angwer ture,’ 
not stop to conjecture. He ascertained that hal been anything on the table, he 
life was extinct, and divined the cause, before woman firmly declared’ there was not. ‘The Cer 
' bestowing a half-dazed look round the apart- decanter had been put away, she thought, by _—_ 
ment. He raised the wine-glass to his lips and Miss Dalton, for Mr Dalton never took a they 
quickly put it down again. But there was second glass of wine. Nothing remained on _ " 
something still more remarkable, on which the the table except the wine-glass. “_ 
constable’s eyes were fixed in official amazement.|, Further than this the doctor did not feel it | ang 
A small revolver lay on the table, behind where jto be his duty to _* ie Sold the come: mile 

| the vicar hed been sitting (with his back to | that the vicar had been killed by strychnia, | t 
| iter and by a more than usually strong dose, and ||) 
_ wards the oor), and the five chambers were that the poison had been in the wine-glass. gray. 
| loaded. The weapon had not been used; but The rest it was the business of others to | ~~ eame 
| there it lay, in that peculiar position. investigate. | the a 
On realising the situation, as far as this, Dr Maitland walked away from the house ||) “’s 
_ hasty examination enabled him, the first with a heavy heart. He was going back the wheth 
_ thought of Dr Maitland was about Mary way he had come; the duty was his to com-— be sor 
Dalton. She had left her uncle in that chair, municate the news to Mary Dalton and her | had t 
drowsy after dinner with the heat, at about a mother. From the bottom of his heart he of on 
a to three. Although no shadow, other prayed that he might not meet the girl on the | it rec 
than that of the grief of this shocking event, road—coming to the vicarage, with the dread jf} Yome! 
could fall upon the unconscious girl, the mere knowledge of what had happened ; or, perhaps | | Croha 
imagination of such an accident was appalling _ Worse still, ignorant of it. Should he meet |i] idle, 
to the doctor. It would be dreadful if she her, he anxiously asked himself whether he jf}! house 
should even be called upon, as the last person would be able to dissemble until he got her back a clue 
known to have been with the vicar, to describe | with him to her mother’s house ?—because, inde- to the 
how she left him, herself occupying a position pendently of other things, if she knew nothing mays 
from which it would be almost impossible to yet, on what pretence could he turn her back wat “ts 
_ dissociate at least silent suspicion. with him without exciting her suspicions? The The 
| The housekeeper, Mrs Atkins, who was pros- | public road, under the glaring July sun, was ff) tevolv 
_ trated with the shock of her master’s death, ' not a place for what he had to tell her. charge 
| was summoned by the doctor. Her daughter| It was singular, whether due to accident or |) would 
_ appeared behind her; and they looked distraught | considerateness, that when he arrived at Mrs ositic 
enough to dissuade any one from questioning | Dalton’s house, no news had reached there |f) iss] 
them, had not the questions Dr Maitland desired | before him. He was the first to break the |B) weapo 
_ to ask been few and simple. The constable | intelligence, and he did it with all tenderness ; know] 
had already heard their statements, and he now | but his recollection of the scene was ever from 
attended silently to what they said in answer | afterwards very indistinct. Into the sorrow which 
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of that darkened cottaye, after the doctor left | disposed public, little was said about the pistol, 
them, we need not seek to look. A friend— and the matter dropped into the same darkness 
more than brother, more than father, full of | with the rest of the affair. 
solicitous affection, the good vicar had been to} On the Tuesday after his death—the inquest 
those two women. having been reverently held the day before— 
Now, the fact known to all persons, that the the parish of St John’s laid their late vicar 
vicar’s gentle life had been as loving and in his grave under the shadow of the church, 
delicate and sinless as that of any mother or| Had it not been for the immunity with 
maiden in his parish, invested the circum- which the sanctity of grief surrounded her, or 
stances of his death with incomprehensible had Dr Maitland been less considerate and 
mystery. No one could conceive his having respectful than a no moment had yet 
had an enemy to desire his death, or compass been when Mary Dalton was so ready to lay 
it, It was still less conceivable that he could her head upon his breast as during some thirt. 
have taken his own life. The hypothesis was minutes which she spent alone, after the funeral, 
rejected as absurd and monstrous—nearly as in the still darkened drawing-room of the 


revolver. 


_ Would have been sitting in his easy-chair (the 
| agp the wine-glass occupied), but behind 


much so as the suggestion of murder. The 
theory of misadventure only remained, This, | 
too, was surrounded with elements of mystery. 
All inquiry failed to ascertain in the smallest 
degree how the fatal drug came to be in the | 
house, when or where it had been procured, , 
and by what imaginable mischance it had got | 
into the wine—after a portion of the latter had 
actually been drunk. In an_ ordinary case, | 
murder or suicide would at once have been 
suggested by the circumstances; but the case 
of the vicar of St John’s was not an ordinary 
one, and those who were best qualified to 
judge—his neighbours and flock—distinetly, and 
indeed indignantly rejected both hypotheses. 
The official zeal of the police was checked by 
the emphasis of public opinion ; and under the 
cloud of a verdict of ‘death through misadven- 
ture,’ the tragely of Mr Dalton’s end passed 
into local history. 

Certain points had, indeed, for a moment 
seemed to question the general conviction, but 
they did not appear palpable enough to affect 
the conclusion. Tt is not intended to do more 
than mention them in this place, as they may 
be heard of again, One was a report that 
some men working on the road a quarter of a 
mile from the vicarage, towards the open 
country, had observed a tall woman in a long 
gray cloak, and wearing a bonnet and _ veil, 
coming from the direction of the church on 
the afternoon of the 5th of July. But there 
was difference of opinion as to the hour— 
whether two, or three, or four; it seemed to 
be some time within these hours. The woman 
had turned into another road, with the manner | 
of one who knew her way. This was all, and 
it received little attention, seeing that many | 
women might have come along the road from 
Croham that Saturday afternoon ; and it seemed 
idle, even to the police, to examine all the 
housewives in the neighbourhood on so flimsy 
aclue. Had the alleged female seemed strange 
to the locality, and made an inquiry as to the 
way, the matter would have worn a more 
suspicious complexion. 

he other perplexing point was the loaded 
It was found on the table, undis- 
charged, not by the dead man’s side as he 


is shoulder. He might have had such a 
weapon in the house without any person’s 
knowledge, and might have been examining it 
from curiosity. For some unexplained reason, 


which was sufficiently satisfactory to a pre- 


vicarage. The softening and dissolving influence 
of sorrow and affectionate remembrance was 
full upon her heart. The vanished face was 
in the accustomed chair; there was the piano 
he had bought for her; the little pretty trifles 
he had loved her hands to arrange reflected 
his happy smile. The touch of sad recollection 
awakened every feeling of undutifulness, of 
ingratitude, which so sensitive a time is calcu- 
lated to excite in a grateful and loving nature ; 
and if at that moment one whom the vicar had 
liked so well as Dr Maitland had come to her, 
touching again ever so gently the chord that 
had begun to tremble lately in her heart, she 
would have been impelled to throw herself and 
her sorrow on the refuge of his love, for the 
sake of the dead as well as for that of the 
living, 

The propitious hour passed by, and he did 
not come. He was waiting by the grave to 
see the turf laid over it. 

Mr Fairfield, the solicitor, was in Paris at 
the time of the vicar’s death, and in answer to a 
telegram from his clerk, had only returned in 
time for the funeral. As Mr Dalton had not 
sent back the will, the confidential clerk, Mr 
Brock, with a telegram of instructions from 
the solicitor, presented himself at the vicarage 
late on the Saturday evening, and in ‘the pres- 
ence of the police sealed the room known as 
the study. It was only opened after the 
funeral, in the presence of Mrs Dalton, and of 
Mr Fairfield ih the vicar of Croham, who were 
the trustees appointed under the will. The 
clerk, Mr Brock, attended to point out the 


drawer in which he had seen the documents _ 
locked by 


Mr Dalton. Mr Fairfield then 
dismissed him and opened the drawer, where 
he found the envelope. 


IMITATIVE ODOURS. 


EveRY year, essences and odours for the toilet 
increase in variety, changing with every turn 
of Fortune’s wheel. Though flower-farming is 
one of the most important industries of Southern 
Europe, employing, as it does, thousands of 
women and youths, it is quite insufficient for 
the needs of the perfumer. 

To take only one odour which will never 
go out of fashion. Millions of violets, ‘ sweeter 
than the lids of Juno’s eyes,’ nestle at Grasse 
and Nice under the gray shadow of the orange 
groves, yet the two hundred thousand pounds 
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of this flower, sacrificed every year to the flower 
press, are not sufficient for the toilet. The 
perfumer is glad to fall back on the intense 
violet odour of ‘Cassie, sweet to smell,’ for 
sickly as its scent is when used alone, it gives 
the indispensable note to many bouquets, and 
is longer available than the violet, the blossoms 
of Acacia Farnesiana being successive, while 
those of its better known floral ally are quickly 
over. There cannot be a greater contrast than 
that existing between the lowly tufts of the 
Parma violet, and the tree fifteen feet high, 
with its stem thick as a man’s wrist, and its 
branches six feet long. Yet the blossoms have 
the same characteristic odour. Cassie, too, the 
flower-farmer’s latest crop, forms a fitting in- 
troduction to the violet harvest, occurring as 
the former does in November and December, 
while the purple shadow of the latter is not 
seen under the olives till the beginning of 
February. Both odours are obtained by the 
characteristic enflewrage system ; pure, inodorous 
lard being placed on sheets of glass, and covered 
with flower petals. Forty or fifty of the trays 
are then piled on one another, till the lard is 
charged with their perfume, the flowers being 
changed from thirty to forty times before the 
pommade is considered sufficiently scented. 

The fat thus obtained is packed in air- 
tight tins, and from it, through the medium 
of rectified spirit, the perfumer prepares his 
extratts. A more delicate process is now being 
resorted to; coarse cotton cloths, molletons de 
coton, being soaked in the finest almond-oil, 
Fresh 
flowers from time to time are thrown on these 
cloths till the oil is violet-scented. Another 
way of obtaining the odour is to pass an 
alcoholic shower through several layers of 
freshly gathered flowers, placed in a sort of 
sieve, beneath which is a receptacle—a process 
called the mnyrogene. Three species of Iris, 
Iris germanica, Iris pallida, and Iris florentina, 
are grown on Tuscan flower-farms, and in 
Calabria, to furnish the violet-scenting orris 
of our sachets. The rhizome, or creeping 
underground stem, when freshly dug, has in- 
deed an earthy scent, but after two years it 
acquires the characteristic indispensable violet 
odour, and is used, not only in the preparation 
of sachets, but also in the preparation of Jockey 
Club and other bouquets. A violet-scented ally 
of Acacia Farnesiana—the myall wood of the 
deserts of East Australia, which retains the 
characteristic odour so long as it remains un- 
polished—the pure white violet-scented anemone 
of South Australia, the violet-scented lily from 
Buenos Ayres (the Priteleia uniflora that is now 
making its way into our spring borders), two 
orchids (Dendrobium heterocarpum and Oncidium 
oriostrium), and the young green parts of the 
reed-like ‘scented palm’ of Brazil—have also 
this much-coveted odour, and may possibly, 
as the demand increases, be impressed into 
the perfumer’s service. 


The rose, the queen of flowers, that has been 
said to preserve ‘all the fragrance of summer 
when summer is gone,’ yields its fragrant attar or 
‘otto’ to the villagers of Turkey and the peasant 
proprietors of Grasse, Cannes, Nice, and the Valois 
in no niggardly quantity. Yet the true otto 
does not satisfy the needs of the toilet. - Pure 
attar of roses is of extreme rarity, and is worth 
its weight in gold, the rose attar of commerce 
being largely adulterated with sandal, or with 
otto of rose geranium, which is largely grown 
for the purpose in France and Turkey. The 
characteristic rose scent is shared by Peonia 
albiflora fragrans (an ally of the lovely rose. 
scented China ponies of our gardens), the root 
of Rhodiola rosea (a species of Sedum growing 
on damp rocks on the high mountains of 
Scotland, Ireland, and in the North of England, 
and on sea-cliffs), and by the rasped wood of 
the Brazilian tulip-tree. 

A small quantity of genuine white lilac scent 
is annually obtained from Southern France by 
the enfleurage system ; but the perfumer in this 
case does not hesitate to avail himself of 
substances really forming a bouquet. He adds 
to a mixture of tuberose and orange-flower 
pommades a minute quantity of oil of almonds, 
and a little civet to give permanence to the 
scent on the handkerchief. 

Another delicate odour, heliotrope, is obtained 
in small quantities from the heliotrope hedges 
of the Riviera by the oe of maceration, a 
quantity of very pure lard being placed in a 
copper vessel with the flowers, and melted over 
a slow fire. The flowers are then strained away, 
a process repeated till the fat is sufficiently 
flower-scented, when the liquid fat is poured 
through a sieve, and the greasy flower paste 
subjected to hydraulic pressure. Since helio- 
trope blossoms must be used as soon as they 


are gathered, and the melted grease carefully | 
kept at the lowest temperature that will main- | 


tain it in the liquid state, the perfumer accepts 
as a substitute heliotropine, the white light 
crystalline powder obtained from the ground 
pepper. Even if these difficulties of manu- 
facture were avoided by the nyrogene or en- 
fleurage systems, pure heliotrope essence could 
never become a popular perfume. Heat injures 
it. The direct action of sunlight destroys it. 
Artifice replaces it with a mixture of the 
spirituous extraits of vanilla, ambergris, rose, 
and orange-flower, to which are added a few 
drops of essential oil of almonds. 

Lemon verbena is a plant whose otto is some- 
times extracted by the process of distillation, 
the leaves being covered with distilled water, 
and the still-head linked down so that the 
joint is vapour-tight. The still is then con- 
nected with a condensing worm, and a fire 


being lighted underneath, the otto and vapour | 


of water distil over, are condensed in the 
worm, and pass into a receiver, the oil forming 
a layer on the top of the water, from which 
it is readily removed. The perfumer seldom 
avails himself of this source, preferring an 
artificial method, the mixture of oil of lemon 
grass with rectified spirit. The ‘verbena’ otto, 


so much used in the manufacture of Eau-de- 
Cologne, it must be remarked, comes, not from 
the verbena, but from the leaves of a species of 
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coarse grass, Andrope citratus, the peculiar odour 
of which occurs in several species of the 
Australian Eucalyptus. 

Lately, a lady flower-farmer in Lincoln has suc- 
ceeded in getting some good examples of natural 
wallflower pommade, but the scent usually sold 
under that name consists of a mixture of extratts 
of orange-flower, vanilla, orris, and cassie, to 
which a few drops of essential oil of almonds 

are added. 

_ Similarly, narcissus scent is carefully made 
up from the extraits of tuberose, jonquil, surax, 
and tolu, and although a small quantity of 
jonquil extrait is prepared from the flower, by 
treating jonquil pommade with grain spirit or 
spirit of wine in a steam perfumery churn, or 
batteuse & extraits, the scent usually known by 
that name consists of extrait of jasmine, mixed 
with tuberose, orange-flower, and vanilla extraits. 
There are, indeed, jonquil plantations round 
Grasse, but each of the four or five yellow 
blooms that appear on each stem towards the end 
of March has to be carefully picked off at the 
calyx ; the crop is uncertain, and the harvesting 
period is very short. 

Eglantine is another blossom which cannot be 
said to repay the flower-farmer for its collec- 
tion. The perfumer counterfeits it with a 
mixture of rose, cassie, and orange-flower pom- 
mades, rose-spirit, neroli, and lemon grass. 

Magnolia, again, is a blossom too large and 
scarce to be cultivated by the flower-farmer, but 
can be imitated by the addition of a few drops of 
the ottos of citron, zeste, and almonds, to the 
spirituous extraits of orange-flower, rose, tube- 
rose, and violet. 

Myrtle, ‘the flower of brides, is seldom 
sought by the lover of essences. A hundred- 
| weight of the leaves of the common myrtle 
yields only about five ounces of the volatile 
oil. Hence a substitute is found in a mixture 
of the extraits of vanilla, orange-flower, tuberose, 
and jasmine. 

The gardenia is counterfeited by a skilful 
_ mixture of orange-flower and tuberose extraits ; 
| the clove pink by dissolving balsam of tolu in 
a small quantity of solution of potash. 

Lily of the valley scent, again, is a complex 
olour formed by a mixture of the extraits of 
tuberose, jasmine, vanilla, cassie, and rose, to 
which are added a few drops of the indispens- 
able oil of almonds. 

Honeysuckle perfume is composed of rose, 
tuberose, vanilla, and tolu eztraits, together 
with a few drops of the ottos of neroli and 
bitter almonds; while a similar odour, that of 


the sweet pea, is counterfeited by combining 
the extraits of tuberose, orange-flower, rose, and 
vanilla. 

Passing to purely chemical substances ; ter- 
penol, a colourless, strongly refractive oil, 
obtained by the oxidation of turpentine, has 
the characteristic odour of the hyacinth, and is 
its substitute; while chloride of sylvestrine 

ssesses the rather crude scent of bergamot, 
ormerly obtained by the ¢écuelle, or metal cup 
covered with spikes, but now obtained by 
squeezing the unpeeled fruit with the right 

hand against a clean sponge held in the left. 
We have seen that many of the characteristic 
odours of flowers can be counterfeited. It must 


be remembered that more than one kind of 
scent is often liberated at the same time from 
a flower, the scent of honey in particular 
frequently combining with some other odour. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN* 
CHAPTER XXII. (continued). 


He shook his head. ‘Oh, that is hopeless.’ 

‘IT am not so sure. Consider the thing from 
a political point of view. You offer yourself, 
with your career; she brings herself, with all 
that it means—an immense contribution. Per- 
haps she may think in her modesty that your 
side of the balance lifts up her side.’ 

Robert shook his head again, but with less 
firmness. The shaking of a man’s head is a 
most expressive gesture, because there are so 
many shades in it. 

‘Next, we will consider the situation from a 
personal point of view. Frances is in every 
way adinirable and delightful, it is true.’ 

‘Yes, he sighed. ‘Admirable and delightful.’ 

‘But you, my cousin, are not a bad specimen 
of a man—well set up, and well looking, and 
well mannered. And you are a masterful kind 
of creature, and women admire masterfulness 
in aman. And you have already shown clever- 
ness, and women admire cleverness.’ 

‘Yes. It is all very well, but’—— 

‘And then the lady is a young widow, her 
own mistress; free to please herself, and she 
has shown herself difficult to please. She is 
wealthy, and’—— 

Here he jumped up again. He was very 
jumpy this afternoon. ‘Yes, he cried, ‘she is 
wealthy, and there—there you have the whole 
difficulty. We will suppose that she might 
possibly get over the differences of birth and 
rank, and all that, because they mean nothing.’ 
You perceive that Robert was as yet imperfectly 
acquainted with the true inwardness of things 
—birth and rank to mean nothing? Dear me! 
And to hear these words from my own pupil! 
‘They mean nothing,’ he repeated. ‘She is the 
daughter of an Earl, and I am a boat-builder. 
What do I care about that, eh?’ He turned 
upon me quite fiercely. ‘As if that could be 
any real obstacle. I am a man, I say’—he 
snorted in his wrath—‘I say, a man in whom 
a woman may take pride. I know that ve 
well. I believe that even Lady Frances though 
she is—all that she is—might take a pride in 
me. Lesser women,’ he added, with his usual 
arrogance, ‘would. Of course they would.’ 

‘Well, then, what bee have you got in your 
bonnet now 

‘Can’t you understand? You say she is rich. 
I know she is rich, And that’s the real obstacle. 
As for the rest, I have thought over all that 
you said by myself. Only I liked to hear it 
from you as well. It’s the money, George.’ 

‘What about the money? Now don’t go 
raising foolish ghosts about Frances’ money. 
What if she is rich? What does that matter?’ 

‘I have tried to get over it, and I can't. 
One must keep some self-respect. George, how 


* Copyright reserved in thé United States of America. 
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would you like to live in your wife’s palace— 
your wife’s, not your own?’ 

‘Her country-house isn’t a palace.’ 
is, as Robert knew. 

‘How would you like to be every day sitting 
at your wife’s table, not your own, drinking 
apd wife’s wine--not your own; waited on 

y your wife’s servants—not your own; spend- 
ing the money that your wife--your wife— 
chose to give you? No, I could not—I could 
not—say no more about it. I would rather 
remain as I am, and go on thinking about 
her without hope all my life, than marry her 
for her money—for her money! Pah!’ 

‘If you come to that, you must just as well 
say to another woman: “ How would you like, all 
your life, going about enjoying honour—not 
your own, but your husband’s, a name not 
your own, but your husband’s?”’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Robert; ‘the things are not 
parallel. Of course a woman may take all that 
a man has to give.’ 

‘And a man all that a woman has to give.’ 

What was it my solicitor had told me? ‘ Marry 
money. Marry money.” And I despised that 
advice, and now I was trying to make Robert 
do just exactly that very same thing. Well, it 
was quite certain that this proud, independent 
person would never become a dependent on his 
wife, Fortunately, I had one more card up my 
sleeve. 

‘You are perhaps right, I said, with assumed 
thoughtfulness. ‘You could never become that 
unhappy creature, the man who lives upon his 
wife’s money. You have got some hundreds a 
year, however,’ 

‘And she has, how many thousands a year? 
My whole income would not pay my share of 
the servants,’ 

‘Then, again, a man and wife are not obliged 
to have equal fortunes, If one is a little richer 
than the other’—— 

‘A little! Oh, he says a little !’ 

‘Go on. You will give me a chance presently.’ 
‘Let her give away all but three hundred 
pounds a year. Then we should start on equal 
terms.’ 

‘No, because you would have still before you 
your ambition with its solid side, and she 
would have nothing left. In ten years’ time 
you might be drawing five thousand pounds a 
year official salary, and she have nothing more 
than her three hundred. No, Robert, the equi- 
table way would be to reckon your future 
— and your future position as an asset 
worth ten thousand pounds a year, or anything 
you please a year.’ 

Robert shook his head. ‘An asset is some- 
thing that can be realised. No one would 
advance a farthing on the security of my pros- 
pects. As a business man, George, you really 
ought to know by this time what an asset means.’ 

‘You are not going to a pawnbroker or a 
bank. You have an asset, I say, that in a 
certain lady’s eyes might outweigh all her own 
advantages.’ 

‘All the same, George, he replied doggedly, 
‘TI shall not stoop to live upon my wife.’ 

‘You are nothing but a perverse, obstinate, 
and pig-headed bourgeois, You had better go 
back to Wapping. Conte, then, I will meet you 


But it 


on your own ground. You admit that a few | 
thousands, more or less, matter nothing.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. All I do know jg 
that I’ve got about three hundred pounds a 
year, and that Lady Frances has got twenty 
thousand pounds a year, and that the thing is 
impossible on that ground alone.’ 

‘It isn’t impossible on that ground—if you 
could rise to the situation. You have done very 
well, Robert, so far, but you ought to throw off 
the last vestige of the shop.’ 

‘What the devil has the shop got to do with 
Lady Frances and her money? 

‘Why, you are not going into partnership, 
Her money, would be simply a means of keep- 
ing you in a set of people and style of life 
necessary for your ambitions. It is a detail, 
You feel that you belong to that kind of life: 
you don’t want to use her money for gambling, 
or for horse-racing, or anything at all: this 
roof, which would perhaps be ‘hers, and the | 
food and the wine and the rest of it would be | 
nothing—nothing at all—in comparison with 
the solid advantages of society and influence, 
You ought to rise above such considerations, 
really. I am ashamed that you are tied down 
by such unworthy considerations. They belong 
to Wapping-in-the-Ouse, believe me, not to 
Piccadilly. 

He laughed and shook his head. ‘I cannot 
live upon my wife,’ he said doggedly. ‘ Wapping 
or Piccadilly—I care not where I live—so that 
it is not upon my wife.’ 

‘Well—then’—— 

‘Say no more about it, George. She is as 
far from me now as if I were at Wapping. I 
am sorry I told you. Yet I don’t know. It’s 
a relief to tell somebody, and you are the only 
man to whom I ever told anything. Meantime 
—there’s an end. She doesn’t suspect, at any 
rate.’ 

I was for the moment diplomatically doubtful. | 
I might tell him at once of the wonderful find | 
that would clear away one obstacle at least. 
But then, I knew so well, beforehand, the lofty | 
scorn with which Frances would sweep away | 
such an obstacle; how she would make him 
understand the paltry nature of her own wealth 
compared with the riches and abundance of | 
his own abilities; how she would make him 
ashamed of his own weakness in not perceiving | 
this fact for himself, and how he would become 
converted and resigned and submissive—this 
strong proud man. Knowing all this, I would 
not tell him—yet. 

‘There are,’ I summed up, ‘three obstacles 
in the way. There is Isabel—very good—you 
shall be released. Oh! I am not guessing. I 
tell you plainly that she does not care for you, 
except as a generous benefactor. You can't 
marry a ~ who is only grateful. You have 
never made love to her.’ 

‘Of course not—I had no time.’ 

‘And you cannot expect her to be in love 
with you. Moreover, my dear cousin, I have 
reason to believe that if she were free to-day, 
she would be engaged to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh! To some little clerk in the docks, I sup- 
pose. Isabel has no greater ambition than that.’ | 

‘Perhaps.’ He had no suspicion at all—yet 


he knew that I had been wandering about with | 
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this girl all the summer evenings. ‘Girls, I 
said, ‘are sometimes singularly free from ambi- 
tio. Some of them want nothing but love 
and a tranquil home ; they are easily contented.’ 

‘I suppose that is so,’ he said with pity. ‘And 
30 ical mally wants to be released. Why 
could she not tell me so herself? 

‘Why; because she has always been afraid 
of you. And grateful. She would never take 
such a step unless she knew that you wished it. 
I shall fill her heart with happiness to-night 
when I tell her what you really want,’ 

‘Then let her be happy—with her dock 
clerk!’ His face cleared immediately, and he 
langhed. ‘Poor child!’ he said. ‘She was a 
good clerk and a good accountant. How should 
her mind soar any higher ?’ 

‘As for the other obstacle, Robert, that ob- 
jection to the lady on the score of wealth: it 
is unworthy of you: it is also unpractical. 
You ought to be quite above such considerations.’ 

‘All the same, George,’ he repeated, ‘to live 
upon my wife would choke me.’ 

‘You shall not be choked, my dear Robert. 
This obstacle, too, shall be removed. Trust 
me—believe me—when I tell you—on my word 
of honour—that it shall be removed.’ 

I had, I say, the greatest confidence in Lady 
Frances and in the arguments which I knew 
she would employ to break down this heart of 
stone: but there was also the additional com- 
fort of feeling that the bag of precious stones 
was in that seaman’s chest. How beautiful is 
the working out of the Doctrine of Chances ! 
When one takes up a hand at cards there are 
millions to one against the particular hand 
that turns up. Yet it does turn up—that hand 
always turns up—in the face of those over- 
whelming odds. So with that bag of diamonds. 
Everybody in the Wapping branch of the Bur- 
nikel family had examined that chest; turned 
it upside down: taken everything out: yet 
had never found that hiding-place. If it had 
been found at any time it would have changed 
the fortune and altered the future of the whole 
family. Robert would have been impossible. 
Had Robert been born, brought up and trained 
otherwise, he would have been quite another 
Robert. He would have understood, for in- 
stance, which he has never yet perfectly 
succeeded in understanding, the audacity of his 
ambition, and, as it would seem to those who 
know the world—but not to himself—its- im- 

ssibility. Why do young men of obscure 
irth and poverty succeed so often and so 
greatly? Because they do not understand the 
audacity of their own ambition. ‘I will win 
scholarships: I will go to Cambridge: I will 
be Senior Wrangler: I will be Master of my 
College: I will be Vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, says the lad of parts—low down in the 
world. The lad of parts higher up understands 
that the very flower of the English-speaking 
‘wong are his rivals: that he must beat the 

st: that he must actually be the best: and 


he is discouraged for climbing. For nerve, and 
_ hand, and eye, the poor voy 
] 


has a far better 
chance than the rich. All our boys before 
they are born ought to pray for poverty— 
with brains and courage. 

All these fine reflections passed through my 


head between my last speech and Robert's 
reply. He held out his hand. ‘Trust you, 
George?’ he said. ‘Isn’t it rather late in the 
day to ask that question? But how? How 
can that obstacle be removed ?” 

‘I shall not tell you. Now go on without 
any misgiving ; and conquer—if you can. Only, 
Robert, pray remember. This is not quite the 
same thing as the other venture, you know. 
Then you had to do with a school-girl, a child. 
Now you have an equal. You cannot under- 
stand. You must stoop to woo—even you— 
oh! Samson,’ 

‘Only an equal? An equal? Don’t speak 
like a fool, George. You who know her? 

‘You think that way at last. You have found 
some one to whom you are not equal. So much 
the better. But—I say, how about the foolish- 
ness of fondling and kisses ?’ 

‘Oh!’ There rose upon his cheek the roseate 
hues of early dawn—yet he was six-and-twenty. 
‘Of course this is different—quite different. 
Isabel was only a school-girl, as you say. That 
kind of thing would only unsettle her at that 
age. This is quite different.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I found my mistress—it was nearly nine 
o'clock in the evening—in the parlour, playing 
her thoughts to herself. The room had no 
light except that of the street lamp, which 
showed her in her light gray dress, somethin 
like a ghost. She turned her head as I opene 
the door. In the lamplight I saw her sweet, 
serious face, and her limpid eyes. I was 
dragged by ropes to fall at her feet. But I 
— There was something to be said 

rst. 

‘George,’ she said, ‘you are worried about 
something. What has happened ?’ 

There must have been something in my eyes 
—yet the room was so dark. Perhaps she 
could feel in some magnetic way—the way of 
love—the presence of emotion. This kind of 
thought- reading is a branch of the science 
which has been too much neglected. It is, un- 
fortunately, incapable of being put upon any 


stage, or even illustrated in any drawing- 
room. Which is, of course, the reason of this 
neglect. 


‘Isabel,’ I said, ‘you are a witch. Come into 
the study, and I will tell you why I am 
moved,’ 

The study was also in twilight, the light of 
the same lamp in the street falling upon the 
gg wainscot, and reflected about the room. 

fy hand touched Isabel’s, and again that 

temptation fell upon me to take the girl in 
my arms and to kiss her, and never to be 
— of that kissing. 

‘You promised, George,’ she said, reading my 
mind a second time. ‘ Not yet—not yet.’ 

‘I promised, Isabel, only until there was no 
—— need to keep that promise.’ 

‘There is still the need, and greater need 
than ever. Quiet yourself, George—I can hear 
your heart beating. Tell me, or let me go, 

I lit the candles. ‘I am quiet, Isabel.’ 

‘Now tell me what has happened.’ 

‘That need, Isabel, exists no longer.’ 

‘Exists no longer? Is Robert dead?’ 
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‘No, he is living still, but that need exists no 


longer. 

‘What has happened then?’ 

‘Sit down, Isabel. Take a pen and paper. 
So now, write at my dictation. It is the only 
act of obedience that I shall ever ask of you. 
All the future I shall be your slave. This 
evening alone I ask you to obey me.’ 

She hesitated. Then she sat down. 

‘Write: “My dear Robert.”’ 

‘I am to write to Robert?’ 

‘You shall hear if you will be obedient for 
this one and only occasion. “ My dear Robert”— 
have you got that?’ 

‘It looks very odd on paper. This is the first 
letter I have ever written to him.’ 

‘Write: “I learn that you yourself are 
anxious that our engagement should be broken 
off.” Have you got that?’ 

‘But, George, anxious. Robert anxious? What 
does this mean ?’ 

‘Finish the letter. “To me it has always 
been a meaningless engagement, and really im- 

ossible. When you made that promise to me, 

was only a school-girl, and I was frightened. 
My only comfort was in thinking that it was to 
be along engagement. I release you from your 
promise very willingly. You made a mistake, 
and you have been too proud to acknowledge 
it, though I have never ceased from the be- 
ginning to understand that it was a mistake.— 
Yours.” What will you be—yours sincerely ? 
That will do. “Isabel.” Have you written 
it?’ 

‘Yes, I have written it. But Ido not under- 
stand it. Does he really and truly desire his 
release? Why ?’ 

‘He does, really and truly. But he will never 
ask you himself. The release must come from 
ou.’ 

. ‘You have not told me why. Is Robert going 
to be engaged to some one else?’ 

‘Perhaps. You are not jealous. But of course 
not. How could you be jealous? I think it is 
7 likely that he will be engaged before 
ong.’ 

‘Xo? she smiled. ‘I have no right to be 
jealous, He never loved me. I never cared 
enough about him to be jealous. His engage- 
ment was just a part of his kindness. It gave 
him the right to maintain us without the 
appearance of almsgiving. No, George, I am 
not jealous.’ 

‘At present he could not afford to marry, 
unless it was some woman with money. He 
understands, however, that he has no right to 
bind you any longer to a loveless engagement. 
He says he has had no time to make love. If 
he marries it should be to some woman of 
political influence, and with political friends, 
who would advance him.’ 

‘He never thinks of anything at all but his 
own advancement. I wonder if he has a heart 
somewhere hidden away.’ 

‘He has plenty of heart, Isabel, if you can 
get at it. The misfortune in your case was 
that while he was here the business of his own 
advancement did occupy all his soul and all his 
strength, and all his mind and all his heart. 
The ground is cleared now, and he has begun 
his march. The rest is easy, and now is the 


time for the flowers of 
selves and to expand. We look to see strange 
things before long.” With such shallow humbug 
did I attempt to veil the truth. But in vain, 
Women’s minds are swift and far-shooting. 

‘There must be another woman,’ she said 
thoughtfully, and not in the least jealously, 
‘Otherwise, he would not have considered the 
question of his engagement at all. Why should 
he? Iam hidden away down here: he was not 
going to marry me for years—any number of 
years. He never writes to me; he takes no 
notice of me; his engagement did not make 
the least difference to him. Yet he suddenly 
expresses his wish to be released. Well, George, 
he shall be released. About that other woman 
you will tell me what you please.’ 

Therefore, I told her all. 

‘Robert in love!’ she laughed gently. ‘I 
cannot understand it. Will he tell her, as he 
told me, that there is to be no foolishness of 
fondling ?’ 

‘I don’t think he will, Isabel?’ 

She heaved a deep sigh. ‘I have worked 
for him,’ she said, ‘for five long years—you 
will never understand how long those years 
have been. He is a hard master; he expects 
the best work always; no one must be tired, or 
sick, or weak, who works for him.’ 

‘A hard master indeed.’ 

‘And never a word of praise or approbation. 
Oh George, I have vant for a word of kind- 
ness. It was dreadful to be engaged to a man 
who was only a master all the time. Never a 
word of kindness would he give me.’ 

‘He was absorbed, Isabel; he thought of 
nothing but the work—never anything of the 
ar who helped in the work.’ 

‘What was the work? What did he intend? 
He never told me. I was like a man blind- 
folded, dragging a heavy cart along a road that 
led whither he knew not. Well, he wants his 
release ; he shall have it,’ she repeated. 

‘Since he wants that, Isabel, forgive him all 
the rest.’ 

‘I have forgiven him, George. I have for- 
given him since you came —and —and—and 
since my heart was softened.’ The tears rose to 
her eyes. 

‘Isabel 

‘Are you sure, George, that he desires his 
release ?’ 

‘Quite sure. Robert knows that I have come 
7 evening with the intention of asking you 
or it.’ 

‘Then I will write him a longer letter than 
this.’ She tore up the little note that I had 
dictated, and wrote another and a much longer 
one. ‘1 shall not suffer my loveless lover, my 
patient bridegroom, to depart without a little 
explanation. I am glad—oh! so glad to be 
released. But still, no one likes to be told to 
go without a little understanding of things,’ 

It was certainly a much finer letter than 
mine. But then, you see, I was thinking of 
nothing but the release, and Isabel was thinking 
of what the man had done for her. 

‘Dear Robert,’ she wrote, ‘George tells me 
that the time has come when you desire the 
termination of our engagement, entered upon 


by you out of pity. You wanted an excuse 


assion to show them. 
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_ ignorant to be of much use. 


yourself without any thought of love. 


| I have looked in vain for any word of interest, 


so soon. 
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for maintaining two penniless people—one of 
them helpless, and the second too young and 
I understand now 
exactly why you forced this engagement on 

nat 
was five years ago, I was then seventeen, and 
am now two-and-twenty. During this long time 


any look of affection from you. It has been 


human, and the necessities of life make unro- 
mantic work behind the scenes. The great 
difference between girl life in Germany and in 
England lies in the doing of this domestic 
work, In Germany every girl has to take her 
share in it, from the young baroness (the 
daughter of the elder baroness, you know) down 
to the aforesaid miller’s daughter—whom we 


quite plain to me, all along, that you had no | were so shocked just now to find killing the 


kind of love for me. I could not tell you 
this; partly because we owe you so mucli that 
we must always do whatever you desire: 
partly because it is hard for a woman to say 
such things: and partly because I was afraid. 
That you should release me, therefore, is a great 
relief to me. It must be unhappiness enough 
for a woman to marry a man whom she does 
not love: it must be far worse if that man 
does not even profess to love her,’ 


fowl just at the moment when the poet was 
singing ‘My heart is thine forever !’ 

Opinions differ as to what work is unfit for 
a sensitive nature, and a refined pair of hands. 
Nor do we all think alike as to the necessity 
or wisdom of kitchen occupation for the 
daughters of the house. One titled lady, the 
wife of a Scottish earl, has given her children a 
small cottage in the grounds to play with, 


‘You are quite free, Robert. You have lifted 
a great weight from my heart. You will be 
far happier yourself without the fetters of an 
engagement which had proved impossible. You 
must marry a woman who will help you in 
your ambitions, This I could never do; and 
when you become a great and famous man you 
will be pleased to remember that you released 
one who would feel no pride in your success, 
and could take no part in your ambition, And 
so I am always, and just as much as ever, 
~~ grateful and obedient servant, clerk, and 
ousekeeper, but never your bride, 

ISABEL.’ 


I took the letter and placed it in an envelope. 
It was done. Robert had got his release, and 
Isabel was free. 

‘Oh! my love!’ I cried, and held out my 
aris. 

‘Oh! No—George, she shrank back. ‘ Not 
‘Oh! Lam like a newly-made widow : 
but I am full of joy. Is it right? Oh! 
George—so soon !’ 


‘Isabel! At last! At last!’ 


GRETCHEN AT HOME. 


Tue German girl has a halo of poetry and 
romance around her. Love has been made to 
her a thousand times in music. She is blue 
eyed. She is golden haired. If she be only a 
miller’s daughter, she is, like Schubert’s ‘schone 
Millerin,’ seen and instantly beloved with 
rapture, and the poet cries out that so exultant 
a passion shall be carved on every tree, and told 
to every brook: ‘Thine is my heart—my heart 
is thine forever !’ 

O blissful poet—the same adorable maiden 
had been killing a fowl that very morning and 
plucking it! Of course there is no harm in 
that. If we are to have chickens for dinner, 
we cannot have them alive; somebody has to 
kill them. Still, one is troubled by a sense of 
incongruity ; these occupations are not those of 
a sylph surrounded by poetry. One thinks of 
Charlotte cutting bread and butter, when she 
had seen the last of poor Werther. We are all 


which cottage is kept in apple-pie order with 
the greatest delight; her ladyship’s little daughter 
| keeping the fireplace polished, the boy kindling 
jthe fire, and both getting tea with milk from 
‘their own cow, when the elders are expected to 
‘call at this life-size dolls’ house on a summer 
‘afternoon. But that is play. With Gretchen in 
the Vaterland it is otherwise. She sets to work 
with the system and thoroughness of her nation, 
She may be destined to be the life companion 
of an intellectual man, but what is most im- 
pressed upon her is that genius must have a 
dinner. ‘The poetry which surrounded her 
blonde head as a halo vanishes on nearer 
approach, and the ideal side of life with it. 
W iat should we think of the fairy tale, if the 
Prince awoke the Sleeping Beauty, not with a 
kiss, but with a hesitating question as to whether 
she knew how to cook ? 

There can be no question of Gretchen’s mar- 
riage unless she is already a good housewife. As 
soon as schoolroom days are over, her mother 
places her in another household—perhaps with 
the Baroness von Somebody-or-other, for a year, 
paying about a hundred pounds. Meanwhile, 
another girl, from somewhere else, comes to the 
first household, to replace the daughter and to 
cover the expense by learning housekeeping and 
| paying a similar premium. At this point, of 
course, every one asks, Why does not Gretchen’s 
mother teach her own daughter instead? It 
seems strange; but Gretchen is supposed to 
accept the routine of housework more willingly 
among strangers, and also it is hoped that she 
may learn new style, improvements on the old 
ways at home. During the year, the baroness 
has not only to teach Gretchen, but to bring her 
out in society. There are to be dances and 
dinner parties, and the pupil débutante is to 
help in preparing the house for the dance, or 
decorating the table for the dinner, Dinner is in 
the middle of the day; dances are seldom 
prolonged into the night; so the next morning 
our young friend has to forget at once her 
partners and all the pretty things they said, 
and to go out early to market to cheapen 
sausage and cabbage for saurkraut. She will 
see also to the linen and the washing. If it be 
a house where there are no sheets, but only as 
we foreigners think, one feather-bed on top of 
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another, bed-making will not take very long, 
and will develop the maiden’s round arms. 
Then she has to trot about in the three kitchens, 
to help with the cooking. One kitchen is for 
rough work; another contains the stove; the 
third, which our little friend likes best, is a 
bright and well-appointed pantry for making 
sweets and dainties. 

If it be a country-honse, the dinner is served 
in the hall—a primitive arrangement reminding 
one of the use of the larger baronial hall in 
the castle. The door from the garden opens 
into this panelled apartment, where the pave- 
ment is simply flagged, and a few family 
portraits look down from the walls. The prin- 
cipal woman-servant in many households takes 
her place at the table—perhaps a remnant 
from the times when all the retainers were 
seated beyond the salt-cellar. 

The girl’s chief recreations are her Krianzchen 
(‘Little Garland’) and her share in pleasure 
parties. The wreath or garland idea is one 
which our girls at home would enjoy. 
and five friends of the same age meet once a 
week for tea and cake, and talk and sewing, at 
the house of each in turn. What is said in the 


Gretchen | 


betrothed pair are presented to everybody at a 
ceremonious reception. Gretchen is a good 
housekeeper, and Fritz has money. Let us con- 
gratulate them and offer flowers. 


THE COLONEL’S PLAN. 
II. 


Tue Colonel’s attentions grew, and upon Mrs 
Kennedy their effect was marked. She became 
curiously gracious by fits and starts to her 
daughter-in-law, and the acid undercurrent 
slipped out of her talk. Rosebud was greatly 
puzzled, but rejected the suggestion that Archie 
proffered, with disdain. Her father—her dear, 
| faithful soldier father could not have any such 
intention, It was not likely! So Archie held 
his peace. 


| 


‘Come over to tea with me some afternoon,’ 
said the Colonel once, and Mrs Kennedy, who 
took all his speeches to herself, responded : 

‘Charmed ! 

He fetched them in the dogcart, and Mrs 


wreath is said verily ‘sub rosa.” If anything is 
repeated outside, the young gossip is turned out 
of the ‘Wreath’ forever, nor will any other little | 
circle of six admit the expelled member who 
could not keep confidence. At every meeting 
the six friends give a copper coin each; and 
the money kept to the end of the year furnishes 
a day’s pleasure for all together. 

The financial side of these girl circles is 
essentially German. The same idea of practical 
economy is carried out in the country parties 
which take place in the summer. All the 
young folks club to pay their shares strictly 
afterwards, and then they sally forth to some 
riverside inn, surrounded perhaps by the woods, 
and within hearing of a waterfall. They have 
already dined. Instead of afternoon tea, they 
take lager-beer at little tables in the garden. 
Early in the evening the musician comes, and 


Kennedy got up as lightly as she was able, and 
fancying that only old ladies were supposed to 
dread accidents, would not show her terror, 
but sat smiling nervously, while the horse 
capered round and round, Rose held on beliind 
and wondered. 

It was a lovely day. They skimmed along 
with glimpses of moor and sea beyond the 
rowan-fringed high-road. Mrs Kennedy chattered 
happily, pointing out little bits of scenery to 
the Colonel, who, fully occupied, could only 
glance at them out of the corner of his eye, 
and mutter ‘ Beautiful !’ 

There were houses here and there, showing 
through trees dimly, as became country man- 
sions. Mrs Kennedy did not omit to take note 
of these, 

‘Do you see Castle Whin?’ she said. ‘It is 
quite deserted now, since Sir James went 
abroad. He has been frequenting some foreign 


the big room with its rough boarded floor is 
given over to them for dancing. Dressing for 
a dance is no difficulty to the German girl. | 
All her summer dresses have full sleeves only 
to the elbow, and the neck is cut slightly out | 
in a square, back and front. So she has put on | 
the pink, or white, or blue dress, which happens 
to be freshest, and is quite realy any time for 
an impromptu whirl, with a little thin beer 
instead of an ice for refreshment. For the Jast 
dance, the girls are expected to choose their 
partners; and it is still early when they all 
pay their share, both man and maid, in a 
practical and unromantic manner, And then 
they go home through the woods, perhaps 
singing part-songs about those very pine-forests | 
which have inspired so much German poetry. | 
The next morning, the round of marketing and 
cheapening, and cooking and eating, begins | 
again, just as if nothing had happened. And 
one of those days, when Gretchen, with the 
consent of her parents, is engaged, it is not a 
quiet happiness, a secret whispered with private 
congratulations, and happy blushes. Cards are | 
sent at once to all the friends and acquaint- 


Bath place for his gout. I am sure it must 


_be Monte Carlo, really—because he was always 


rakish. He was an old admirer of mine, by 
the way !’ 

She a 
kissed her hand to the chimneys of Castle Whin. 
Then she looked behind graciously. 

‘My dear Rose, are you comfortable ?’ 


They turned in at the gate, and the Colonel 
made a pretty speech, Mrs Kennedy skipped 
up the steps, expressing her curiosity to see the 
wonderful trophies of his adventures, 

‘I shall be delighted, if it will not bore you, 
said the Colonel courteously. 

Rosebud rolled up her gloves, and ran out 
into the garden to fill her hands with flowers 
from the dear old untidy home. She could 
hear the Colonel throw up the windows to let 
Mrs Kennedy see the view, and she could hear 
her mother-in-law making exclamations in a 
young, affected voice. ut the flowers, the 
familiar flowers were smiling up, and Rosebud 
forgot everything else, bending eagerly over 
the borders. 


ughed, a little high-pitched laugh, and | 


ances making the great announcement, and the! The Colonel was taking Mrs Kennedy all —- 
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| Colonel suddenly, leaning against the oak mantel- 


cushions.’ 


said nothing. 


- stories—and then Mrs Kennedy would be tired 
| and cross, and she would suffer. 
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the house, sparing her no tiger story, no pig- 
sticking tale. There was only one door that he 
did not unlock, walking past it hastily. 

‘And this?’ inquired the visitor in passing ; 
but he did not seem to hear. 

Lastly, he invited her to behold his study, 
and the treasures it contained. 

‘What a delightful room !’ said Mrs Kennedy, 
sinking deep into a shabby old leather chair. 
She was slightly fatigued by her royal progress 
from room to room, although she did not show 
it, as her colour was not able to come and go. 

The Colonel looked wistfully round his den. 

‘A few little touches would make it charm- 
ing, went on Mrs Kennedy. ‘At present it 
gives too much of a brown effect. A lighter 
paper—and art serge drapery—and a few frilled 
cushions, would make it lovely. And _ then 
these old swords want polishing.’ 

‘Whom have I to do that for me?’ said the 


piece, grizzled and brown ‘himself. ‘I am only 
a solitary old soldier, as rusty as my swords, and 
who would take pity on me in the kind way 
you suggest? I have nobody to—ah—to frill my 


Rosebud’s mother-in-law sighed gingerly, and 
The blush was fixed in her 


cheek. 


. 


The tea-table was brought in. Rose waited, 
making her flowers into bunches, and rubbing 
the roses against her cheek. The other two 
were long. Perhaps the Colonel was wearying 
out her mother-in-law with his old Indian 


Oh, if only 
she and Archie could have a home to them- 
selves! no house could be big enough for them, 
as she had discovered. It was of no use 
bothering Archie; poor Archie, who could not 
help it, and who must not know that his little 
wife was mp that she could hardly bear 
the tyranny of his own mother. ... She was 
not sorry—oh no, she dared not imagine she 
regretted having persuaded the Colonel not to 
make them wait. He had said that it would 
be better for them to marry when Archie’s suc- 
cess had made his position as good as his birth: 
he had looked higher for his little Rose. But 
she had been wilful and had got her way, and 
—oh, she was not, would not be sorry. But 
it was very hard. ... 

Her mother-in-law came in, followed by the 
Colonel, who shut the door. 

‘I have some news for you, Rose,’ said he, 
standing awkwardly in front of his daughter. 
‘Mrs Kennedy has done me the honour to 
promise to be my wife.’ 


‘Oh, Papa!’ 
Rose had succeeded in getting one minute 
alone with her father, and out came the reproach 
that had until then been only in her eyes. 
‘Aren’t you glad, little one?’ said the Colonel. 
‘Glad?’ repeated Rose, with a gasp. She had 
not thought of herself—she could not stop to 
consider her own affairs. Only she thought of 
a white stone cross with ‘Until the day break’ 
written on it—and of the one closed room 


day did break, how would it be, after this— 
desecration ? 

‘Oh, Papa, Papa, how could you!’ she cried, 
trying vainly to recover from the shock, The 
Colonel winced. He could not say to her: ‘It 
was the only way I could think of to rescue my 
little girl from being bullied. And the dead 
will know why I do it.’ But he laid his hands 
on her shoulders, remarking stoutly : 
‘So you don’t approve, Rosebud? Ah, but 
you must remember that I have no little girl to 
look after me now. Think it over, think it 
over as we drive back. A stepmother can’t be 
as bad as—well, well, give me a kiss and be 
quiet 

‘I am ready, good people,’ interrupted Mrs 
Kennedy, tripping briskly in. ‘Run and put 
on your things, my dear, and let us make haste. 
We have news for Archie, haven’t we? He 
will be so astonished !’ 


‘What has come over the Colonel ?’ 

‘Heaven knows. Or perhaps the other place 
has had more to do with it. He looks very 
queer.’ 

‘Some old bullet making itself unpleasant, 

‘More likely to be a new bullet, between our- 
selves. He looks as if he would be happy to 
put an end to himself. May mean to do it with 
a halter.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Why, he is always hooked on to old Mrs 
Kennedy. Never comes to the Club now. But 
if you look over there you’ll see him three 
days a week, sitting in the middle of smoke 
and varnish, while the old lady frisks about 
with a tea-kettle.’ 

The men grunted. They were smoking in 
the veranda of the Golf Club, a solid stone 
building with a tower; and they looked across 
the links to an imitative structure that the 
Ladies’ Club had erected on a hillock. Ladies 
were not allowed in the Club, and to avenge that 
lack of privilege they had made a law that no 
man should enter their domain. When they 
had parties, they handed teacups out of the 
windows. But gradually the severity of the 
laws were lessened, and fathers, brothers, and 
other people’s brothers, were taken into the 
pavilion, and given tea in the small, varnished 
room, with its rows of lockers, and its smoking 
stove-pipe. 

Of late, the Colonel—the Colonel who used to 
sit and smoke with his cronies in the Club 
after his round on the long course—had been 
observed with horror pottering round the ladies’ 
links with Mrs Kennedy, and stooping his head 
under the pavilion lintel. His old friends 
began to fancy that he was mad... . 

t was on one fine afternoon, when the sea 
and the sky were blue, and the golf links were 
a vision of green delight, that six veterans sat 
in the Club veranda and judged the Colonel. 

‘It’s all up with him, said one, pointing 
grimly with his pipe to two objects on a far 
hillock. One was the Colonel, leaning heavily 
on his putter—and the other, skittishly clad in 
scarlet, was Mrs Kennedy. ‘All up with him. 
An old soldier should be able to run away. 
However, he has gone down. He is going to 


up-stairs, full of untouched memories. When the 


marry her.’ 
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made room sadly. 


is going to get married.’ 
‘What? 


self in their midst. 


of ten good years. .. 
‘I shall go and 
said Sir James, with a chuckle. 


IIL. 


Mrs Kennedy sat in state in the peacock 
She had had many callers 
ately. 

Rose was a meek accessory to these receptions ; 
she shook hands and sang when she was re- 
quested, and then subsided, or managed to slip 
away to watch for glimpses of Archie across the 
street. Mrs Kennedy did not require her pres- 
ence. 

The bride-elect was in all her glory when 
Sir James came to call. <A party of fad y friends 
had just departed, evidently struck by the 
youthfulness of their hostess. She had grown 
—or made herself—twenty years younger. The 
knowledge that they saw it brought a gleam of 
triumph to her eye as she stepped forward to 
greet her old admirer. 

‘You are quite a stranger in Scotland, Sir 
James,’ she said, 

‘Who drove me away?’ said he, dropping 
into the manner of a great many years ago, 

Mrs Kennedy laughed airily. She was looking 
her best, with a bright dab of pink upon either 
check. ‘The gout, I was told,’ said she. 

Sir James edged his chair a little nearer and 
chuckled. She was a fine woman, and had worn 
wonderfully. ‘So you are to be congratulated, 
hey?’ he said. ‘J didn’t know you were in 
the market. ’Pon my honour, it is too bad !’ 

Mrs Kennedy’s eyes were lit up with a 
sudden gleam. 


The Colonel was marching up the street to 
call upon his bride. He looked up as he crossed 
the road. Mrs Kennedy was in the habit of 
stationing herself at the window when he was 
late, and of tapping archly upon the pane. 
To-day he could not distinguish anything, for 
the afternoon sun was shining upon the glass. 
He walked down the entry and rang the bell. 
Then he was taken up. 

Mrs Kennedy received him in the dressing- 
room. She greeted him with an embarrassed 
laugh that was strangely like a girlish giggle. 

‘I am so distressed !’ she said. 

‘Anything the matter with Rose?’ said the 
Colonel quickly. 

‘Oh dear, no, This concerns you more—per- 


*True’—and there was a universal groan, in 
the middle of which a new-comer pushed open 
the glass doors, and came out on to the veranda. 

‘What are you plotting, hey?’ said he. They 


‘You have come home to behold strange 
signs and portents, Sir James,’ said the teller 
of the news. ‘Your old flame—Mrs Kennedy— 


Annie Kennedy? She must be an 
old woman, remarked Sir James, settling him- 
He was a rakish old 
baronet, with a twinkling eye and a love of 
gossip. The smokers drew together, and told the 
news, going on to other stories and the doings 


call upon Mrs Kennedy,’ 
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The — five started out of their chairs. Personally? The Colonel could not help 
‘Absurd ! 


staring. 


you to release me.’ 

‘My dear lady,’ began the Colonel anxiously, 
Was his only plan to be scattered to the winds? 
He had gone through so much already. 

‘Pray forgive me,’ said Mis Kennedy, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes ; ‘I cannot tell you 
how culpable, and vexed, and sorry for you I 
feel. But, Colonel, first love is unconquerable !— 
And Sir James Dalrymple of Castle Whin 
has—has been to see me. We were attached to 
each other long ago, but he was not, presump- 
tively, Sir James then—and there were obstacles, 
So I eventually married poor Mr Kennedy. . . . 
But the lapse of years is a trifle—a mere trifle; 
and when I discovered that his feelings are 
still the same, I could not help letting him see 
the state of my own. With his position in the 
county, and his gout, and the great, desolate 
house of Castle Whin, he requires a helpmate. 
You will be angry with me, Colonel, but I 
could not resist his appeal. I feel for you most 
sincerely, and I trust that you will find some 
other who will be to you all that I might 
have been.’ 

The Colonel bowed solemnly over her hand 
and took his leave. He found it very difficult 
to express himself, and his only resource was 
flight. But on the landing his feelings got the 
better of him, and he could not help indulgiug 
in an impromptu war-dance, eloquent of joy. 

Rosebud happened to look over the stair. 
Her voice rang down anxiously from above : 

‘Papa, what is the matter?—oh, Papa !’ 

‘Cramp, my dear, cramp,’ said the Colonel 
hastily. 


CONCLUSION, 


MAHWO. 
By F. Harvey Mavor. 
I toveD him from the moment when my 
astonished gaze first rested upon his form. Do 


‘The fact is,’ she continued, ‘I must | 
throw myself on your generosity, and Leg of | 


not think, I beg, that I am some sentimental, 
love-sick maiden about to bore you with the | 
namby-pamby details of an affaire du cour. I | 
am an old weather-stained West African trader | 
with a parchment-like epidermis, an abnormally | 
developed liver, which keeps me well posted up 
as to how the wind blows, so to speak, but 
still possessing a warm corner in the region of 
my heart for anything absolutely unique in the © 
shape of mortality, and Mahwo decidedly filled © 
the bill. 

I was a passenger on board the R.M.S. 
Cameroon, on a voyage from Liverpool to Old 
Calabar, and as was customary, we called at 
Grand Sestros, on the Liberian coast, for 
Kroomen. 

Kroomen, or ‘boys’ as we invariably call 
them, are the tribes inhabiting the district 
around Monrovia, and are employed by the 
white traders as labourers, in the oil rivers and 
elsewhere. They engage for a term of twelve 
months, and for this term they are given as re- 


sonally,’ said Mrs Kennedy, hesitating. 


muneration goods to the value of about three 
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unds each, in addition to their keep and pass- 
age out and home again. They are a strong 
and intelligent race, very similar in character 
to coolies ; and since slavery has been abolished, 
trade could scarcely be carried on without their 
| assistance, 

As the anchor was let go, the krooboys 

came out in hundreds in their little canoes 
to meet us. They crowded on board, seeking 
engagements, and looking about for any uncon- 
| sidered trifles sufficiently light and portable to 
be quietly dropped overboard to their friends, 
for thieving is an inborn trait in a krooboy’s 
| character. 
It was whilst watching the animated scene 
on deck from the break of the poop that I 
first saw Mahwo. I dropped my handkerchief, 
and was stooping to pick it up, when he, rush- 
ing out from a group of boys, anticipated me, 
/and as he returned it, tried to speak some 
' words; but being afflicted in a terrible degree 
with the defect of stammering, was unable to 
make me understand him. Even had his 
| elocutionary — been of the highest, I 
should uot have heeded it; my mind being 
solely occupied in considering the extraordinary 
physical eccentricities of the figure before me. 

There was no mistake about it. From the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, he was, 
without doubt, the ugliest negro as yet dis- 
covered in the vast continent of Africa: 

And now to describe him! It is a difficult 
matter, and I fear I cannot do justice to it. 

He was probably sixteen years of age; tall, 
with a hump growing on one shoulder ; tattooed 
from his scalp, which was clean-shaved, to the 
soles of his feet; and horribly pock-marked. 
He squinted in a truly diabolical manner, not 
in the ordinary way, but each eye having an 
individual twist peculiar to itself; possessed 
two odd legs, varying by about an inch in 
length and consequently causing a grotesque 
limp; bore upon his face and body _half-a- 
dozen or more jagged scars, honourable me- 
mentoes of warfare; and to crown all, his 
ope lip was split open to his nose like a 
bulldog’s, and his teeth were filed down to 
points, so that when he endeavoured to smile, 
the effect produced was such as to involuntarily 
remind one of Victor Hugo’s unfortunate hero, 
‘Thomme qui rit.’ 

When I recovered from the surprise his 
presence occasioned, I asked his name, which, 
after some atrocious attempts, he gave me to 
understand was Mahwo; and I engaged him 
on the spot. 

By the time we reached Old Calabar he had 
displayed such qualities and zeal that I ap- 
— him to act as my valet and general 
actotum. I told him to count my clothes before 
giving them out to the washerman, and again 
upon their return, to make sure that nothing was 
lost ; and the next day, seeing a lot of curious 
chalk marks on the side of my room, I inquired 


their meaning, when he replied, in his stutter- | 
little conscience I suffered from by inviting 
, the ee doctor, and purser of any ship 
Where 


ing style, which, however, I now thoroughly 
understood, ‘He be tally for clothes side, sah ;’ 
meaning an account of all the clothes delivered. 


The marks seemed so incongruous that I 
wanted further enlightenment, and learned that 
he stretched out to its extreme length each 
article, making a chalk mark corresponding at 
each end on the wall. I asked how he would 
know the things on their return, and he said 
he should ‘pull them out to the marks again,’ 
I laughed at this, and pointed out that he 
would not know to which article each two 
marks referred, but he explained that he had 
cut nicks the same lenyth as the chalk marks in 
~ clothes. I kept my own account after 
this. 

He was, of course, an inveterate thief, but 
although he helped himself with the most un- 
blushing effrontery to my belongings, and told 
the most startling lies to screen himself, he 
took, so far as I could judge, particularly great 
care to let no one else steal from me. 

I remember he one evening took his place 
behind my chair at dinner wearing over his 
loin cloth one of my silk singlets upon which 
I had that morning stamped my name in 
marking-ink, I called his attention to the 
fact, when he at once explained that he had 
feared I should suspect him as he had un- 
fortunately splashed some ink when clearing 
the table, and it had made a mark on his 
singlet like that which I put on my clothes. 
This excuse was unanswerable, so I said no 
more. 

His propensity for ‘acquiring’ things proved, 
however, of genuine advantage to me. I used 
to take him everywhere I went, and soon 
noticed that upon the morning after spending 
an evening on board a mail-steamer, my break- 
fast-table was supplied with fowls a few sizes 
larger than ct I had not troubled as to 
the raison Wétre, until one morning a Captain 
Sullivan of the s.s. Loanda, whose hospitality 
I had partaken of the night before, came to 
breakfast with me, and, to my astonishment, 
when the covers were lifted, I found a fat 
roast goose before me. I turned to Mahwo and 
asked where it came from, whilst Sullivan tried 
the temper of his knife, Mahwo said it was 
one of a lot of fowls I had bought from a 
native that morning. This, of course, I knew 
to be a lie; and Sullivan jocularly remarked, 
‘You’ve not been raiding the poultry pens 
aboard my ship, have you, Mahwo?’ 

Mahwo grinned, and my eyes were at once 
opened to a hitherto unsuspected ‘virtue’ in the 
treasure I possessed. When Sullivan had taken 
his departure, I taxed Mahwo with the theft ; 
and he, seeing that I was more amused than 
annoyed (for Sullivan had a reputation for ‘an- 
nexing’ parrots, and besides, 1 had lived sume 
years on the coast myself, and I fancy the heat 
tends to warp a man’s honesty somewhat when 
eatables only are concerned), admitted that he 
generally picked up a few fowls when we visited 


a steamship at night, because he knew I liked 


fat ones. I looked at him reprovingly, saying 
that such conduct was not honest; but he 
silenced me by saying, ‘OA yes, tt was, for he 
paid himself for them out of my tobacco-box !’ 
After this I made a point of easing what 


might spend an evening, to come and 
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breakfast with me the next morning, promising 
to give them something special, a promise 
which I seldom failed to keep, thanks to my 
henchman. 

The mention of 
friends in Englan 
send a few home; and as birds were somewhat 
scarce in Old Calabar at the time, I wrote to 
a friend in Benin asking him to send a few 
dozens round to me by the Forcados, a little 
river-steamer. 

In response he shipped about thirty, advising 
me at the same time by letter. 

When the Forcados arrived I went on board, 
and after reading my letter asked Tom Diaper, 
the captain, for the birds. 

‘Very sorry, old man, he replied; ‘but 
they ’ve gone the way of all flesh and feathers. 
Dead—every one.’ 

Seeing some scores in cages under the bridge, 
I asked to whom they belonged. ‘Oh,’ said 
Tom, ‘those are my birds.’ 

‘Well, yours seem healthy enough; it’s a 
singular thing that all mine should die, I 
remarked. 

‘Ah, quite so, replied Tom, and then added 
impressively, ‘but mine never do die—they 
know me too well—they daren’t.’ 

I saw it was no use arguing about them, for 
there is no morality in the matter of parrots on 
the coast, so I dropped the subject, but invited 
myself to dinner that evening ; taking Mahwo 
with me after casually telling him of my loss. 
When we left the Forcados about midnight 
my gig resembled a Maltese bumboat. Mahwo 
had managed to ‘appropriate’ thirty-three 
parrots, a sack of potaves, about two dozen 
ducks and fowls, and a young Pig 3 to say 
nothing of eight or ten assorted bottles of 
sauces. 

I gave a big dinner the next night, and had 
roast pork at the head of the table. I smiled 
significantly upon Tom, remarking that ‘I 
hoped he would find it to his taste, as I had 
had it sent to me from Benin, as I sent 
Mahwo with a plateful to him. Like the 
sailor’s parrot he thought a good deal if he did 
didn’t talk much. 

At the end of my ‘venture’ I brought 
Mahwo to England, but did not keep him 
more than a few weeks as he suffered so 
severely from cold. I handed him over to a 
urser of my acquaintance to take back to his 
ome in Grand Sestros; and some months 
afterwards, when again at my business on the 
coast, this time at Bonny, I was one evening 
on board a mail-steamer that had arrived dur- 
ing the day, when the doctor, addressing me, 
said, ‘Oh, by the way, we’ve got a friend of 
yours on board.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I replied, ‘who’s that? 

‘Mahwo,’ he answered, and passed the word 
for him. He was very pleased to see me, and 
said he should like to stay, but had arranged 
to go south with the ship and back again to 
the Kroo country. 

I remained on board rather late, it bein 
one or two o’clock in the morning when 
entered my gig, and throwing myself down 
amongst the rugs in the stern-sheets, gave the 
order to ‘shove off, and ‘give way.’ 


I was barely clear of the ship, when I felt | 
something rubbing against my legs, and reaching | 
my hand down found a rice bag full of live | 

oultry. Mahwo was in the bows of the boat | 


arrots reminds me that some Scene a live sheep quiet. The next morning | 
had been pressing me to I had English mutton for breakfast, a great | 


improvement on goat’s flesh, and Mahwo was | 
again at my elbow. | 


THE NEW AND THE OLD. 


Ox maiden of ancient romances, 
So modest and stately and fair, 

Knowing nought of the power of your glances, 
Of your loveliness all unaware, 

And full of fine words like a poet, 
Of tears as of water the sea, 

Of love (but you don’t seem to know it) 
And innocent glee ; 


I seek you in Smith’s and in Mudie’s, 
But ever I seek you in vain; 
Though many a heroine wooed is 
And won, it is not in your strain. 
And a novelette now is your medium, 
Replacing the folio of yore, 
Your sentiment’s voted a tedium, 
Your virtue a bore. 


Clarissa, Pamela, resplendent 
In virtue, and all of your kin, 
Do you blush for your modern descendant, 
For Dodo, the Aster, the Twin? 
Do you ask of what genus this maid is, 
(Whether maiden or man do you know ?) 
In that ultimate region of Hades, 
Where dead heroines go. 


Yet were you so hemmed and so girt in, 
Oh maid of the past, as we think? 

Had you never the pleasure of flirting ? 
Did that maidenly eye never wink ? 

Were your feelings forever the Stoics 
They seem: did you always preserve 

Your fine words, or when tired of heroics, 
To slang did you swerve ? 


We hear you were never exponent 
Of theories, a novelist’s X, 
Your sweet lips were never resonant 
With views on law, marriage, and sex. 
You were dainty as china of Dresden, 
You were pedestalled far from all vice, 
Oh maiden, immured and compressed in 
A strait Paradise. 


At times when the fair but pedantic 
New woman proves rather a bore, 
More logical she than romantic, 
Too prosy by far to adore— 
We sigh for that heroine less clever, 
That light o’er old folios cast, 
Though we know you have left us forever, 
Oh maid of the past. 
W. 
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